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ABSTRACT 

The fourth annual report of the Oklahoma Advisory 
Council for Vocational-^Technical Education presents detailed 
evaluative comments on programs carried out under the Oklahoma State 
Plan for Vocational Education for the academic year 1971-72, 
Following last yearns recommendations, health occupations programs 
continued to have first priority. A system of statewide evaluation of 
vocational programs was being established, predicated on evaluating 
20 percent of the programs each year. A successful pilot program was 
operated in one area of the State to provide career guidance 
information to students and adulto by counselors operating out of 
mobile units* The report includes a survey of area 

voca tional-technical schools, a follow-up study of 1970 graduates of 
Tulsa high schools, various statistical data, and detailed 
conclusions and recommendations for improvements in the programs. 
(MF) 
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August 14, 1972 



Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 
United States Commissioner of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, S. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Dear Dr. Marland: 

This letter is to advise you that the members of the State Board of Vocational and Technical 
Education have received and have had the opportunity to study the Advisory Counci' s 
Report. 

The State Board of Vocational and Tecnnical Education has authorized me to inform 
you that they place a high value on the recommendations of the Advisory Council and 
are continuing to make a real effort to follow the recommendations. It is the belief of 
this board that they have exerted major efforts that have either met or have progressed 
toward meeting the recommendations made in last year's annual report of the Advisory 
Council. For example, this board has continued to keep health occupations oS the number 
one priority for the establishment of programs. They have also made a major effort in 
establishing a system of statewide evaluation of the vocational programs. This system; is 
predicated on evaluating 20% of the programs each year. These programs are evaluated 
by a team visit composed of various people both local and statewide, and after the v^sit 
is over, an evaluation report is made back to the local school system. The purpose of 
the evaluation is for improvement in the quality of existing programs. We believe that 
we can already see a definite improvement in the efforts of local educational agencies 
in improving their programs according to the evaluation reports. 

In the area of guidance and counseling, the State Department has established a pilot 
program in the southeast part of the State which provides counselors operating out of 
mobile units that serve nine counties. The three mobile units travel to each of the schools 
in this area bringing career guidance information to students and adults, and we believe 
this program has been most successful. In regard to the Council's recommendations for 
proficiency rating, the department is continuing to work with a national study in this 
area. We admit that we have perhaps not moved as quickly as we could have in this 
area; however, we expect some definite recommendations to come from the national study 
in the next few months, and it is our hope that we will then be able to move more 
quickly. 

The recommendations are too numerous to discuss individually in this letter; however, 
this department and our board have been made aware of the recommendations and have 
made efforts to improve the situation according to the recommendations in each of the 
^ areas. 

ERIC 



Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr. 
Page 2 

August 14, 1972 

We continue to believe that the recommendations made by the Counci! iiave improved 
the quality of vocationai education in Oklahoma. 



Sincerelv^ 




Francis pjttle, State Direcior 
Vocaiiondi and Tecl-.nica; Education 



EW/XCY-01/9 
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ADVISORY ^ COUNCIL 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 




4901 North Lincoln Bouleva 
C'dahoma City, Oklahoma 73}* 



To: 



Commissioner of Education 
U. S. Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education 



and Wei fare 
Washington, D. C. 20202 



Through: State Board for Vocational 
and Technical Education 
State Capitol 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 



In requirement of Regulation 102.59 and pursuant to item 102.23 (c) of 
the Office of Education Rules and Regulations, and in compliance with 
Public Law 90-576, the Annual Report of the Oklahoma Advisory Council 
for Vocational -Technical Education of 1972 is attached. 

In preparation of this narrative report its dual purpose has been 
observed: to provide an evaluative report on effectiveness of programs, 
services and activities carried out under the Oklahoma State Plan for 
Vocational Education for the academic year 1971-72; to publicize such a 
report. 

This report will be circulated to news media and through it to the 
general public, to school officials, to the state legislature and 
congressional delegation, and to laymen. 
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L. 6/ AsTiley, Secret|rry 



GOAL I: S>ate Goals, Objectives and Priorities 



A. The i^oals. objectives and priorities 
were valid in terms of student needs and em- 
ployment opportunities, as reflected by the 
Occupational Training Information System 
(OTIS), withm available fund limits. 

B. They were cnmprehen.si\-e in terms of 
specific population .:^roups. (See Appendix 
B). 

C. They coordinate well with other Man- 
power training programs through general and 
pf)st-secondary proarams. three .skill centers 
and a residential skill center, and in provid- 
ing special trainin.i^ pro.qrams this fiscal year 
for industry*, completed or underway as of 
April 18. for 2,079 persons in 84 separate in- 
dustries, 

D. Procedures to accomplish the stated 
objectives, and defined priorities, were not 
as detailed in the 1971-72 plan as in the 1972- 
73 plan, but were adequate as guidelines. 

E. The state's objectives toward reach inj^ 
its v,(mh of expanded and improved \^ocation- 
al education; to sei*ve more persons at the 
post-secondary level: to serve niore persons 
classed as disadvantaged or handicapped; to 
interest more persons termed dropouts from 
both secondary and post-secondary levels in 
taki"i<^ occupational trainini^. in almost all 
ci^toqories exceeded preset tarL^ets. 

1. The number of schools offering voca- 
tional educati(ui, all types, increased from 
438 to 477. The enrollment increased from 
103.604 to 106.341. or by 2.737. The signifi- 
cant increases were in post-secondary pro- 
.cjrams and adult evening classes, which 
are classified separately. 

2. The objective of enrolling 34 percent of 
secondary students in vocational educa- 
tion v/as exceeded by 0.3 percent. The sig- 
nificant changes were that the objective 
of enrolling urban students was almost 
doubled to 57.16 percent, while the rural 
potential decreased to 42.84 percent of the 
eligibles, where production agriculture 
and useful home economics reflect altered 
times. 

3. The percentage of secondary vocational 
students entering post-secondary programs 



was 24.22. an increase of .17 percent over 
the objective. 

4. T:ie antici]}atcd inciousc in toial num- 
ber !.f secondary pni^ram.^ by O. E. code 
was sliL;htI\" under (>hjecli^x^s excepL for 
TiS:i. \\'hich wa.- (.^N])anLie(i by 17 })r<iL:ram.^ 

A dosii'able clixidend is rol'lected in that 
<'f loJ]15 C(>ur;^e anplctiuii.s, o.oo-l or 4(i.l.'> 
j)L'rcoiil wore a\Milal)le for employment 
i m ] p. e ( 1 i a a- 1 y . O , i } i i s n u n 1 1 ) e r . 3.692 or 
6o.51; |>ercent were placed in jobs related 
to trainin^u; 1.32f) uv 'l-i.i) percent were em- 
jMcycd in jobs unrelated to training or 
pan time. Only 366 graduates were un- 
employed, or (i.8 percent of those a\'ail- 
al)le for work, in contrast to an 18 pereejit 
unemployment I'ate lor comparable age 
high school graduates who did not have 
Vocational training. 

6. Objectives were exceeded in the per- 
centage of disadvantaged [Doj^ulation. by 
level, enrolled. The result was 33.8 per- 
cent for secoiKiai'v, 26.7 percent post- 
secondary, and 33 percent adult. The 
number of instructional programs offered 
this segment of population rose to 2.73\3 
regular and 42 special programs. Below 
i - e larget figures were 2.301 disadvantag- 
ed :^tu dents ei rolled in cooperative pro- 
grams and 450 enrolled in work-study 
programs. Ir both cases the principal 
deterrent was funding, with attitude of 
bu.s:ness firms a secondary factor, al- 
ihoLigh the mandatory percentage set 
aside for aiding the disadvantaged (15 
percent of categorical funds) was exceed- 
ed. 

7. The third mandatory allocation (10 per- 
cent) directed was for training the hand- 
icapped. Here again the funding percent- 
age was exceeded. With exception of the 
number of handicapped students enrolled 
in cooperative programs (307) and work- 
study (12), al) objectives were exceeded. 
By level, the percentage of the handi- 
capped population enrolled in vocational 
education was: secondary, 33.8; post-sec- 
ondary, 26.7 and adult, 0.4. (No change 
on the latter.) 



GOAL II: Serving People's Needs 



A. F{>r planning purposes, far more adc- 
quali' and valid data is av:nkiblc ihaii 
years aqu. Inr example. ihi'DUi^^ii the Occupa- 
tioj-ial TraininLi Informati(fn Systen? (OTISj. 
Here demand data iinn: empl(»yers is ir.ateii- 
ed l..-y su]M)ly irifv-i-iT:::* i< from publie seh.ools 
at till \^j\\'l<, li-MP.i ;3j-;\-ate sc]";<.,k»1s — a receiil 
lV-a:i4j-e j-^-fdieaK-.i dv ].)assa,^e of 197U le-isla- 
linii rtKjuii'in^ jiriwitc scl'.col registration — 
and tlirnu^^b. jxcclleni C(M)per;ni(in frnni 
the S:alo Employment Service. OTIS is 
\.)i)\h an informatiijnal and forecasting sys- 
irm. CcTtainly it is superior to past condi- 
tiuns involving those two factors and has 
:lself .greatly improved the past two years 
as deveIo]>ed. Tiiere are some weaknesses in 
the system of which the OTIS staff are 
well aware and se(^k to remedy. Such as 
not ha\'.in^ al! jobs included in projections: 
identifying regional and ^tate differences: 
credibility of skill claims by employment 
service registrants: adequate representation 
in demana figures for goverrnnent and ser- 
vices with those of the industrial sect(^r; the 
more difficult to obtain but valuable indices 
for on-the-job training toward higher skill 
levels, thus creating bottom le\'el jobs 
through upward mobility. 

B. There is coordination of training op- 
portunities amoiig agencies to an unusual 
degree. Growing out of experience dating 
from the original post-War II Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA). 
the State Department of Vo-Tech has a dom- 
inant, but cooperative training role, from 
post -secondary through special industrial 
schools to two pre-release centers of the 
Department of Corrections. 

C. Coordination among various levels of 
education is a natural sequence and at a 
high level of performance. 

D. Educational institutions have increas- 
ed their efforts at job placement and show 
steadily rising ratio of results. Counselors 
and instructors are developing more con- 
sciousness of responsibility in that activity, 



wnik" area scivM>]:>' inuiistria] coordinators 
WMik at olaeement a.^ a major lu net ion. 

E. i.44ii r-.'^i.hi!- proi^rams offered 
-latc'svidt.'. jireseJitiv nperaiinL:' area 
>c'!;-Mi.. i^rni^ra.ns ( ^SU' Tc cii. Oknnil- 

i.-'H^;,: .ii;,: a s:aH- :K':wi^:r; ^t c't>!r:!r.u- 

]\:\y am: iK!.iii'- i-*tiM--i'S. \ ^le.^l.'- ,u..i e^i..^...i .n 
:i\'a: hii '..<> wa^vv tiian l-^o p^rci-nt t!)e 
'taiv p' >!i. alilatu^i: a: ti^e secnndary 
le\'<'| I lie Miaj'^r ^ch«u)l counselor emi^iiasjs 
r<'main> uii-ocli^i ai the college bnund. Post- 
seccMidaiy and adult evenii^;g class enroll- 
ments liave iiuTeased. (For a siudy on how 
ji-oa sc'h(Hils rt-Iatt- t(i 49 of the states 77 coun- 
ties U rmeci dej;!-ess(Hi by federal economic 
deliniticn. see Ap])endix B.) 

Ci. It is rliffieult to assess students* feel- 
ings on the value to them of \'ocational pro- 
grams. Individual comment may not be ob- 
ject i\"e and only sjjur of the moment respon- 
sive. The best incUcator is that 94.8 percent 
ol students available for work arc placed. As 
pointed out by the State Department staff, 
a better deternunation is progress on the job. 
To that end. additional probing is being done 
on the student follow-uj; of last year through 
tho OTIS system (Supplement V) in which 
the Ctaincil ])articipated. A follow to a study 
of graduates of the nine high school Tulsa 
system, directed by Dr. Paul I. McCloud, also 
is being made for 1970 graduates. The first 
study involved principal activity of students 
following graduation. (See Appendix C.) 

F. Oklahoma has a mini-model for career 
education in the Sand Springs system. The 
extent to which career education is provided 
t(' all elementary and middle school pupils, 
on a statewide basis, is negligible. Not only 
is the revi.sed and revamped concept *'new" 
to patrons, it has 't had any general impe- 
tus toward implem.entation. ''World of 
Work" programs in the state's two largest 
systems, Oklahoma City and Tulsa, are a be- 
ginning in orientation. Funding does not pres- 
ently satisfy demand for secondary and 
post-secondary programs, leaving little for 
career exploration. 



GOAL III: Recommendations and State Board Reaction 



(Whore used. Stale Department refers to the State Department of Vocational and Technical 

Education.) 

A. I97I Recommendations and Reaction 
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I — Proficiency ^iatini^s: That standard 
*ests be L.i\-ej- ail \oLational and technical 
occupational i\^uv>v -r;iduates, which would 
rate proficiencx- level of indi\iduais in a 
panieulai' .skill jn key areas ol specialization, 
and place this niformaiioii on a i)lastic, wai- 
let-size card with Social Security number 
to prevent any unautlnirized reproduction. 
The ratin.Lt system. de\'ised in consultation 
with advisory committees drawn from the 
proper occupations, trades, and organized 
labor, should equate an individual's skill 
]e\'el with his peers in secondary, post-sec- 
ondary, adult. MDTA. or special training. 

Keactioii to No. I: We believe strongly in 
proficiency testing of graduates, specifically 
in trade and industrial education areas. We 
believe that instructors in the field of cos- 
metology, aero mechanics, practical nursing, 
and associate d'^gree nursing have done an 
outstanding job, possibly because their stu- 
dents must pass examinations in order to be 
licensed or certified in their field. In each of 
those examples, course objectives are clearly 
defined and curriculum materials revised 
constantly to enable students to obtain the 
most recent developments. 

Over a period of time, proficiency testing 
might be introduced into all occupational 
areas. This would require that all programs 
of like kind be equipped with appropriate 
instructional devices, training aids, basic 
equipment, and curriculum materials. We do 
feel, though, that a word of caution should 
be expressed. Our instructors .;hould not 
teach for th*:^ proficiency exainmation only 
and, therefore, fail to cover some more broad 
aspects of the program. Such a proficiency 
testing program must be developed over a 
long period because it requires much plan- 
ning and research. 

In general, we support No. 1 to the extent 
that proficiency testing be explored and ex- 
panded. There are many variables. While it 
is possible to say on a proficiency card that a 
welding trainee has passed an AWS test 
and a typist can type 80 words per minute, 
as proven on an examination, we think it 
wou]d be very difficult to give an accurate 
and meaning! u I total proficiency rating on 
a trainee. After all, test results indicate pro 
ficiency only at the time of testing. 

2 — Duplicate Mechanics Programs: That 
the Board work with both sending districts 
for area schools, and local districts, to reduce 
duplication of auto mechanics programs 
through the reimbursement process. The 



Ct)uncll furtiier recommends that the Board 
er.c.turaui- a coiis«)lidati()n of equipmem and 
nr •unds ii.Y eqinj:»ment. to pro\ide better 
basic faci lilies and ecjiupment for speciali- 
zation in \hv cluster nf automotive related 
services. In the end that more course grad- 
uates will be employable. In addition, the 
Ctiuiicil rec(jmmends training priority for 
th(5se wh.o are. at least initially, interested 
in part of the automotive cluster program 
as a career and not merely a hobby. 

Reaction to No. 2: We admit readily that 
duplication is no\ basicall\' si»und. Whenever 
jDractical. we try to eliminate programs in 
the c{)mprehensive schools when an area 
scl:o()l goes in and offers a similar program. 
When a ctm'iprehensive school superinten- 
dent asks why he should not continue his 
program, but transport students to an area 
school for training when there is a full en- 
rollment at his school, we have difficulty 
providing a good answer. W^here the enroll- 
ment is low, we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend that a program be closed. 

We also make recomm.^ndatioi. for closing 
the pn-gram when facilities are poor arid 
teachers appear to be weak. The current ev- 
aluation program will assist us in eliminating 
such jM'ograms. Several programs have clos- 
ed since the area vocational-technical schools 
came int<^ being. Not all programs in com- 
prehensive high schools within area districts 
have closed. We do not feel that all should 
close, because many area vo-tech school ad- 
ministrators have the attitude that their 
schools and programs are for those schools 
that cannot afford similar programs of their 
own. or where the comprehensive school su- 
perintendents feel that the '^ew vo-tech 
schools can do a better job of training stu- 
dents. 

We do feel that in certain area schools, 
or certain largr:^ city schools, it might be de- 
sirable to cluster the training of automotive 
mechanics and, therefore, allow a greater 
level of specialization. Specialization at the 
high school level is not always practical 
because of uncertainty over the final goal 
of young people involved, and the fact that 
they may not be completely committed to 
becoming an auto mechanic. 

The Advisory Council and the Board are 
aware of the comprehensive specialization 
program in automotive mechanics available 
at Oklahoma State Tech, Okmulgee. We feel 
also that a recommendation of the director 



<»f the Oklahnma City Vu-Tech Education 
prr.'granii. for consolidating all auto me- 
chanics programs in the district into one 
location, might be feasible. We would want 
additional study before making a recommen- 
dation on this proposal. 

We are doing more each year to screen 
out the student who takes automotive me- 
chanics training as a hobby. Both instructors 
(.)f the prcjgrams and local school counselors 
are involved in the screening process and 
hope to screen in only those students who 
really intend to practice the vocation of auto- 
motive mechanics. We realize that this is not 
ahvays possible and that the goals of people 
cliange regarding what career they want to 
follow. 

3 - Apprenticeship Credit: That more in- 
tensive effort be made to secure agreements 
with organized labor to accept mutually 
agreeable levels of vocational occupational 
craft training, after proficiency tests, as a 
portion of apprenticeship requirements for 
craft unions. 

Reaction to No. 3: We feel that obtaining 
a written agreement with organized labor is 
a very difficult assignment since all the 
principal trades are administered through 
local union offices. Local union administra- 
tors are very cautious about putting any- 
thing in writing because it could point up a 
deficiency in their apprenticeship recruit- 
ment program. To this date, the T&I Divi- 
sion of the State Department has had excel- 
lent results, with no fanfare, in placing the 
most apt students in trades and crafts. 

r'rom experience, we have found that lo- 
cal unions would much rather deal with 
vo-tech graduates on an individual basis than 
oifer a blanket statement that would enable 
each to qualify. We would prefer that Roy 
Ayres, State Supervisor of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, make a personal report to 
the Advisory Council on success achieved in 
getting T&I vo-tech graduates admitted with 
credit to apprenticeship training programs. 

Many of the T&I graduates, some under 
20 years of age, are now carrying bona xide 
union cards as journ-eymen. This speaks well 
for the training these young men have re- 
ceived from their high school courses. 

4 - Vocational Graduate Follow-up Study: 

More effort should be made to increase the 
number of graduates of vo- tech training pro- 
grams who enter the labor force. 

a. Greater emphasis should be given to 
selection of students who are in the great- 
est need of training for employment: coun- 
seling of graduates should be toward em- 
ployment, or further education, related to 
the vocational education program which 
they have just completed. 



b. Cireater emphasis should be placed on 
:ho 0--:abI:5hnieni placement procedures, 
for graduate? of vocational and technical 
programs. A more comprehensive follow- 
up on specific program types should be 
considered carefully when expanding or 
reducing programs in the future. 

Reaction to No. 4: The follow-up study of 
vocaiiunaMechnical education graduates, 
which was partially supported by the Advi- 
sory Council, and conducted by the Division 
of Research. Planning, and Evaluation of the 
State Department, yielded some recommen- 
dations which were directed at improvement 
of the effectiveness of training programs. 
The State Department, as a result of this 
study and recommendations made by the 
Advisory Council, included placement as one 
of the principal objectives for the coming 
fiscal year. 

Overall objectives of the State Depart- 
ment which relate to follow-up and place- 
ment of students are stated as follows: 

L To increase the number of persons avail- 
able for placement after completing train- 
ing by five percent for each division ex- 
cept Health which, because of its already 
high placement rate, will increase the 
number of persons avail, ble for placement 
by one percent in FY 1973. 

2. To provide 50 percent of the completing 
area vocational and technical school and 
junior CT;llege students, and 25 percent of 
the completing comprehensive high school 
students, with placement information and 
services in FY 1973. 

These two objectives have been accepted 
as a part of the management by objectives 
system for the State Department, and will 
stimulate increased emphasis on placement, 
whicli is necessary to assure an increased 
placement on the job for each of the programs 
in vocational and technical education. Also, 
the State Department, in response to other 
recommendations of the Advisory Council, 
has recommended that emphasis be placed 
in the area of recruitment of college dropouts. 
This objective by the State Department is: 

1. To identify and recruit ten percent of 
the college dropouts into post-secondary 
vocational and technical education pro- 
grams in FY 1973. 

While the percentage of high school grad- 
uates does reflect a high placement (70 per- 
cent) of those graduates available for employ- 
ment, the greatest probability of increasing 
the number of persons trained and placed on 
jobs, is to increase the percentage available 
for work. 

The strong training programs which are 
reflected by the low unemployme it rate 
among vocational graduates (approximately 
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lUai tioi« tor \'fK*:ilion:i5 Agriculture: Tha: 
ai^r:('!j!iiirt' r-iiircr-i ji> rlTMi-ts inward train- 
HI'-: ill "ll-tarrri ai^rie-wliural nrtupatiuiis is 
1 t'ilocifd 1!: "l>jtc'ii\H>> n! \\\c Stale Depart- 
ment. i-ceMriin:e!id.- a li\t; peiXent re- 
el i r( -et i. i iihULiaily m] |>rnL,rarns m \-eea'd<)nal 
aL;ru*u i : u a-. tt)\\ai-d trainUiL; iii aL;i-u-ultura! 
r<'la!(.Ml ncc'iipati' ins. 

KoiMi!v.nu M(hili(Mi lor Dislrihnii , ^ Kdia a- 
tioii: T\)i\\ a iie\e inider-i atlnate j>r»iL;ram be 
esta5;i:s!a'd at )k ]i:h, :ma Slal(^ Uiii\ ei'sit>- in 
tile next I'lVf ai^(i ihat leachei- training: 

at C(Mni-al Stat( l.'ni\(M'sit\' i^e maii^.tamed. 

KcjKlion lor Dislrihutivo I'Jdiiralion: While 
the sup])l\' ol (listril)iiti\e eviueation teaehors 
is not adequate te ni(^el (h^rjand. expanded 
ti-airMii.i; ot U\aeluM's is hein.i^ enecaira^ed at 
Oklahoma State University: and considera- 
tion is l)eina L;i\'en lo expansion of the pro- 
i^rim at Central State University. 

Reconiiiiciidation for Healtli Occupations 
Education: That the pro.^ram at Central State 
Uni\-er.sily be expanded rapidly, or that one 
instiiution w addition to Central be a.ssi.uned 
the responsibility for training health teachers 
immediately. Additionally, it'is recommended 
that provisions he made to admit associate 
decree J^raduates in health programs into 
teacher Irainiijg witlrout significant loss of 
credit hours. 

Reaction for Health Occupations: The 

most serious shortage shown in the report 
and in recommendations of the Council is in 
liealth occupations. A new program has been 
initiated at Central State for training health 
teachers*. This is just getting into operation. 
The increase in number of teachers and ex- 
panded training of present teachers should 



''C^:\\ >::..v\ .i >:^n::'ea!:: rliect s<m.;. Th:< 

rxl ^^'Vc':-p:n^'n: v:i-r: .>f Slate Depart- 

nK>n:. 

Kcroinniondatioii for lu' F>ononiics Kd- 
urati(Mi: l!-;]!if:e ir^^cTtasin^ enr'ulmen! 

Xi'iuhvv tran-:n^ pro-ians at Oklalioma 
U-:ver-Tv. i)k\uU»^ma Unnvrsiiy. 
r:::\'er-:';. . .-u: ( '.:iah<,n^a C<illce 
t'l L;!.t'!a: A!"<. ■ .:,r:-i ..>iri.' :n(^ }H-refr.: 
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Ki action f<;r Honu- Kconomi s: i^r- a^n.-; 
"1 ir:*- ec. ,ni:c> u^, cdLU';it i< >n. w}::;*.- 
pr<|\-:^i))iL To iM.':v*'!n '-I' leaunTS n.-r^ie-i 

!:'-a)- .'(•> ,niu>. air Miainianntia (=1 

"iiinciit. It ]v It ;' ti.;j: 't'afiu>!'- w t<iit*'!-in. 
'i;'-' ' ■rrppap. :!] alter a pci-ind ai)setn-r wii] 
i :e^p ' .-11 j ipi ; 'iniMit 1 1 ,e -uppl\- 

Jicromnu'iulatioii for IJusiiu'ss cUhI Office 
Kdiication: T.'a-it T(>arh(a- t)-<uni!u; in basii-iess 
i\]\c\ iilfiee he maintained at the p!c\sent r'ate. 

Kcaclion for l>nsiiii'ss and Offiro: Our liata 
mciiealrs thrio is an production (.f hu>i- 

ness and nlTu*e edueatii^ii t(>arlKM-s. H()U-{*\'er. 
many of these graduates <;o nUo no]i-\'()ca- 
li:)!ial traehm- ;)<)sitinns. It is the position ot 
th*' State i3eparlment tliat the U^\-el of train- 
in:^ he inaintained. 

liOconnMciuIalion fur Technical Kducation: 

That t(\ielu'r irainniu at Oklal'.oma State 
Urn\ors]'\- he inamtaineij at its pr(\sent i-at(* 
and i;\!t l!ie feasibihtx' of estabhshini; new 
toaelier training proLiiams ni an urban center 
sueh as Oklahtjma City be determined. 

Koactitni for Technical: The technical ed- 
ueatioii program at Oklahoma State Univers- 
ity is being encouraged to expand its enroll- 
ment, and the possibility of using other insti- 
tutions fur tr-aining is being studied. 

Recommendation for Trade and Industrial 
Education: (a) That at least one additional 
teacher training program be established for 
trade aiid industrial teachers, and (b) that 
any additional teaclier training programs be 
establi.shed in conjunction with an area school 
or Oklahoma State Tech at Okmulgee. 

Reaction for Trade and Industrial: While 
most teachens in trade and industrial educa- 
ti(m are coming directly from industry, spe- 
cial programs are being initiated to expedite 
and expand the training of such teachers, 
A special project funded through EPDA did 
provide for a summer workshop for indivi- 
duals going into area vocational-technical 
schools who have never taught before. This 
is a four-week workshop. Professional teach- 
er t.'^ainers are continuing to work with new 
T&I teachers who were in the workshop to 
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Ti.-- State De]>a: :Tneiit :s t'^Howin:: el^se- 
jy ti>,. sLj|)pi;ii-!i i)v leavhi^r demand 

ar.'.i >uii;j1>- !f]j<.rT. and wliieh :< roilocied in 
ii-ci'ninioiidati(jn< m: ih.e Couiifil. Further 
study and rcc monHritir of the Profct;- 
>i'.'i~i:d Pt'i"s' Dc'\'el(j|jni(*n! Programs 
n.ay ::.<!!•(• <•! Ire: ] \'< r.A:L'\ 'iiL- needs uf vo- 
vati"i'.a] and :eciir;K'a] educatirin the fil- 
ls, ire. 

— Te;H her Traininjj in Adult Education: 

That a sUuiy \)v made <ni the need fnr teach- 
er traimim jn adult <'ciu cation, by the State 
Departmcin. or in vunjunetion witli the State 
Dcpaitment (A Eciucaiinn. 

Keaetioii to Xo. (»: We a.^ree with the 
Couned recM-mmetuiation that there is a need 
}nr a study. Tliis is bec^'mini; increasini^^ly 
im])<)itant in view of recent emphasis on 
cradh^ to tiic L^rax e earet^r education as pro- 
posed hy Cummissinner Marland. Recent re- 
p^.i'ts. less time, more options, tlie Newman 
r(^]j(jri. new students and new pKaces. also 
have indicated a need lor continuin,j4 in adult 
education. 

The State Vo-Tech Dejjartment and other 
agencies aie eni^ai^ed in several studies that 
may lead to ree<'nmiendati()ns idr implemen- 
tatio«n rc^ardin^ teachers* trainin^i;" for in- 
sti ii/tors o»' aduhs. Tliese are; (1) a complete 
stud\- of all phasi'S of existing; \"ocational and 
tochnica.l aiiul; education, beini; conducted 
l)y Bill Collins, undei the dii'ecti(^n of Dr. 
Charles Hopkins and Harvild Winburn: (2) 
Bob Brown. Miss Blanche Portwood. and 
Bill Phillips of th(^ State Dei^artment staff 
are d(^\elopinu an 8-lviur trainin.q prfjqram 
foi- new teachers ol adult programs. They are 
alsfj preparing an adidt education i^uidelDook, 
developed as a directory of the summer 1971 
workshop on adult education; (3) the U. S. 
Office oi Education has funded, through the 
University of Oklahoma. Norman, a preser- 
vice and in-service adult teacher education 
program; (4) Way man Pcnner, presently an 
intern in the State Department, is doing a 
study of characteristics of teachers of adult 
education T&I programs. The study will have 
direct bearin^^ on curriculum development 
for adult education teacher training. 



Witii con^pK-tinii .if tiiese studies, more 
u^equaU niauo;; .««i:ou.*i be avadabie 

upon •A'ljici:. a pro|;osed teacher education 
'..Tiiuram i":'r toaclK-rs of aciults shtuild be 
L-stabhs;ied. 

7 — Traininjj of (iuidaiiie and CounseWiifj 
Pers,?nnel: TIkh c 'iraiVcU-ci emphasis be 
pla.L'vd upon tramp's of iiuidance and coun- 
.-c'iiri^ r,erso>uK'] w:ir: a top priority assiLjned 
to such endeav< 'T. 

Reaction t«j Xo, 7: If one had followed 
ac'tivitiet^ of the State Department over the 
last six mrriiihs. ir.creased emphasis placed 
on guidance an(i e:tunselinu; by the depart- 
ment couid have been seen easily. The VIEW 
project, lieaded by Les Miller, and the Mo- 
bile Guidance Cai-eer Development Labs, 
headed by Ross Stivers, are proof of empha- 
sis that tlie Board and Department are plac- 
in'4 on guidance and counselini,^ In the State 
id an. Priorities 4 and 5. are C()neerned with 
impro\ ement (ji u i d a n ce and counseling 
thrtuigh preservice a!id in-ser\ ice training of 
c(junselors. and in the development of new 
or improved techniques. It is anticipated that 
at least one EPDA fanded project for the 
c(imin^ year will be desi.qnod to improve the 
trainin^L,^ of i^uidance and counseling person- 
nel. 

Tiie State Department is not satisfied 
with the I'eaction of counselor-educators to 
its recommeiida lions that training of coun- 
selors i\nd i^uidance personnel for the high 
sch<^ols be chan.^ed to reflect greater back- 
gr()und in c-ccupational areas, vocational and 
technical education, job opportunities, place- 
ment, etc. The Council is well aware of the 
way recommendations havc been received, 
and diey. too. have met with teacher-educa- 
lors from the guidance and counseling train- 
i-ng stafr of the \'arious colleges and univer- 
sities vvithin the state. 

It may be necessary that more drastic 
steps be taken in order to get the attention 
of counselor-educators. The State Depart- 
ment is studying additional recommenda- 
tions to bring greater emphasis to the need 
for change in the training of guidance and 
counseling personnel. It is expected that the 
Department staff will make recommendations 
to the Board and to the Council within the 
next three to four months. 



B. Past Recommendations 



EKLC 



1. On recommendations where action is 
possible and feasible but not of immediate 
accomplishment, the Council makes periodic 
progress checks. Some are reiterated for ef- 
fect (such as inadequacy of counselors) with 
the knowledge that this is more of a local 
than departmental problem. 

2. In its 1970 Report the Council recom- 
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merded that joint studies be made by va- 
rious boards affected toward conversion of 
an existing institution to a residential voca- 
tional-technical school. The 1971 Legislature 
provided for such a potential change a\, Mur- 
ray State College, a former two-year A&M 
school under that board of regents. The 
Board of Regents for Higher Education de- 



creed a change of function at Murray, to 
make it a vocational school, and was uphold 
by the State Supreme Court. 

3. Among 1970 Council recommendations 
was one advocatirii^ a training program for 
a category of guidance technicians at less 
than degree level, specializing in the '*World 
of Work/' to help relieve the chronic short- 
age of counselor and guidance personnel. 

The State Departments reaction was 
that, while it had an interest in training 
such people at less than professional degree 
level, this must originate from public schools 
requesting a program to provide a counselor 



aide or guidance technician. Little progress 
has been made but emphasis was promised. 

The National Advisory Council, in its 
Sixth Report, June 1, 1972, calling for change 
in guidance and counseling, included under 
''What Must Be Done": **Decision makers in 
education make extensive provision for the 
training and employment of a wide variety 
of para-professional personnel to work in 
guidance under supervision of professionally 
qualified counselors/' 

4. Action was taken, completed or under- 
way, on all other 1970 recommendations, in 
addition to the above 1971 resume. 



CONCERNS AND CONCLUSIONS 



ERIC 



I. Program changes as a result of supply- 
demand factors shown by the Occupational 
Training Im ^mation System (OTIS)? 

A. No new programs where a strong de- 
mand is shown, correlated with economic 
and other priority considerations. Num- 
ber of T&I programs increased by 73; 
Health programs increased by 47; Tech- 
nical programs increased by 22; Business 
and Office programs increased by 17; 
Distributive increased by 32 programs; 
Occupational (or gainful) Home Econo- 
mics programs increased by 36. No new 
programs added in production agriculture 
or useful home economics, instead a re- 
direction of a portion to agri-business and 
gainful home economics, with the over- 
all objective of "eliminating or redirect- 
ing 50 percent of the existing vocational 
and technical education programs in oc- 
'cupations of no demand justification/' 
(State Department). 

II. Internal changes in programs as a re- 
sult of OTIS? 

A. Action on redirection of 25 percent of 
the Agriculture and Home Economics 
pro.^rams toward Cooperative Vocational 
Educaiion programs (CVE). These are 
pro.Ljrams of low enrollment but where 
enough students are available for other 
vocational programs. Action has started 
on redirection of an additional five per- 
cent of Agriculture and Home Economics 
programs to service areas of those train- 
ing programs, rather than the traditional. 

III. Adequacy of the evaluation instru- 
ment used in assessing 20 percent of the 
state's vocational and technical programs in 
academic 1971-72? 

A. Using the team approach for on-site 
evaluations, with prior input from school 
administrators and course instructors, the 
instrument designed by Ralph Ross ap- 
pears to be an excellent method for help- 
ing local school personnel to improve 



programs, and to provide the State De- 
partment with valid information for use 
in supervision, to justify so far as possi- 
ble under practical conditions the contin- 
uance, withholding or alteration of reim- 
bursement into other programs. (See Ap- 
pendix D.) 

B. An important corollary to the instru- 
ment is criteria against which the pro- 
cess evaluation may be based, to deter- 
mine ways in which administrators and 
teachers may change programs for the 
greatest potential improvement. With the 
criteria and instrument os framewoprk 
for evaluation, the result should have an 
overtone of accountability for expendi- 
ture of funds. The criteria: 

1. Placement: 

Definition: The number employed in a 
training related occupation, compared to 
the number of graduates who are availa- 
ble for placement, plus the number of 
dropouts with a marketable skill. 

2. Retention in the Program: 
Definition: The number and/ or percent 
of original entries in one year who did not 
graduate or transfer to another school 
and are enrolled the following year. 

3. Continuing Education in a Related 
Area: 

Definition: The number and/ or percent 
of graduates that are continuing their 
education either in the occupational area 
for which they were trained or a related 
area. 

4. Availability for Employment: 

Definition: The number and/or percent of 
graduates and dropouts that have left the 
program with a marketable skill and are 
available for employment (as indicated 
by the teacher on the follow-up form). 

5. Enrollment in the Program: (To be 
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considered as a criteria if the program 
falls below the minimum number of stu- 
dents recommended for the program.) 

Definition: The index of the number of 
students enrolled in the pro^^U'ani will con- 
sider: (1) the number of students in the 
school (-) the number of vocational and 
technical programs, (3) the number of 
students enrolled in vocational or tech- 
nical programs, and (4) the minimum 
number of students recommended for the 
vocational or technical program. 

Task Force Members: Arch Alexander, 
Victor Van Hook, Byrle Killian, Ralph 
Dreessen. M. J. DeBenning, Patricia Jami- 
son, May Rollow, John Talbott, Roy Ayres, 
and Dale Hughey. 

Resource Persons: Bill Stevenson, Charles 
Hopkins and Ralph Ross. 

IV. Greater emphasis on placement, in 
addition to mechanical means such as dis- 
tribution of the Vital Information for Educa- 
tion and Work (VIEW) materials, which are 
contributory to placcMneiit after the primary 
purpose of aidin^^ occupational choice? 

A. After the normal decrease in numbers 
because of continuing education, withdrawal 
from the work Force, ai*mcd force duties and 
fear of not securing employment in the fields 
for which ^.hey were trained, presently but 
45 percent of secondary and post secondary 
vocational-'^^ohnical course completers in 
Oklahoma are available for employment. Of 
that number, 7,3 percent are placed on jobs 
related to their training. That leaves 55 per- 
cent of the trained graduates unavailable 
for placement. 

B. Regz^i'dless of the economic situation 
which has tightened the job market, and not- 
withstanding the efforts of industrial coordi- 
nators and instructors, diluted by other 
duties, both students and the general public 
appear to hold Vocational-Technical educa- 
tion itself accountable for more effective 
placement. 

C. To remedy this situation, a ^tudy has 
resulted in a proposal by the State Depart- 
ment, submitted by Dr. William W. Steven- 
son, head; Dr. Charles O. Hopkins, planner, 
Division of Research, Planning and Evalua- 
tion, and Susan K. Leverenz, management 
by objectives specialist, to establish an op- 
erating Vocational and Technical Education 
placement service, coordinated at the state 
level, for fiscal 1972. The essential objectives 
are* 

1. To establish two operating Centers for 
Vocational and Technical Education Place- 
ment Service in an area vocational and 
O . technical school in the vicinity of Okla- 
homa City and in the vicinity of Tulsa 
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to serv? the surrounding vocational and 
technical institutions in Fiscal Year 1973. 



2. To o- ' king relationship 
bet^v^ Coordinator, Em- 
ploy emission, employ- 
mer. .iu.\.ses, and industries 
with u ..nating Center and the 



two Centers for Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education Placement Service in Fiscal 
Year 1973. 

3. To develop a functional model for all 
Vocational and Technical Education 
Training Institutions for Placement Ser- 
vices to cover the entire State of Okla- 
homa in Fiscal Year 1973, 

V. Last year the Council was involved 
in on-site evaluation of fen auto mechanics 
proj^rams, to seek, if possible, reasons for 
five of them to be considered good and five 
poor, A follow-up on action, or lack of it, 
on resulting roconiniendations made to ad- 
ministrators of the bottom five in the pilot 
study indicated these results: 

A. Atoka: Purchased $I,5'nO or more of 
new equipment; painted interior and 
exterior of building; superintendent re- 
viewed all other recommendations with 
instructor as of June I, 

B. Douglass (O. C.) : Purchased $1,460 of 
new equipment; provided 40 gallons of 
paint for interior decorating; local ad- 
ministrator will supervise program 
more closely; program under probation; 
no action on other recommendations. 

C. Red Oak: Superintendent presenfted 
evaluation report to board; $1,500 of 
new equipment purchased; new facility 
to be built in 1972-73; minimum enroll- 
ment criteria satisfactory; report re- 
viewed with instructor. 

D. Hinton: Purchased $1,800 in new equip- 
ment; will provide instructor release 
time to visit other similar programs; 
shop cleanliness will be stressed; no 
action on other recommendations. 

E. Alluwe: No positive information on 
equipment expenditures or any other 
action taken on recommendations. 

VI. Demand and supply in the field of 
Health Occupations? 

A. Studies of the last three OTIS reports 
indicates that in certain areas, such as 
Licensed Practical Nurses (LPN), the 
net demand has decreased. (Demand 
less supply.) This indicates that the 
oldest of Health programs — and one 
that has been pushed since expansion 
of the training cluster — is approaching 
a leveling off situation in some state 
areas. The State Department will con- 



centrale efforts in the areas of greatest 
need while seeking certain increases 
in the overall training cluster by four 
programs (State Plan). 

VII. The possibility of vocationai-teciinical 
teacher trainiii^j being locked into a system 
dominated by certificate requirements? 

A. The question was studied by a commit- 
tee representing four departments at 
Oklahoma State and the Vo-Tech de- 
partment with the following results: 

1. Certification requirements are not com- 
pletely rigid; there is some flexibility 
within the framework; requirements 
should be reviewed periodically to de- 
termine validity; some .changes have 
been made fairly recently. 

2. Teacher education programs must be 
patterned after both degree require- 
ments, from one governing source and 
certificate requirements from another. 
Conflicts often develop. Differences 
must be reconciled between (a) depart- 
mental staffs (b) the certificate pro- 
gram development committee (c) the 
curriculum committee of the college in 
which the department is located and (d) 
the council of teacher education. 

3. Pleasing to teachers is the fact that 
OSU now gives academic credit for 
certain workshops and exchange pro- 
grams, some of them requested by 
teachers and conducted by staff or 
qualified professionals in the subject 
area, as a portion of requirements. 

yill. Job analysis approach toward plan- 
ning occupational training clusters? 

A. Studies 'have begun on listing skilled 
and semi-skilled jobs into common cores, 
related to OTIS, more, in specialized 
than exploratory areas. From the 15 
USOE clusters some 300 occupations 
can be extrapolated for Oklahoma. 

B. With FY 1973 all units and division 
personnel of the State Department will 
be under the Management by Objective 
system. Priorities established will save 
time, avoid guesswork and, hopefully, 
eliminate management by crisis. 

IX. Cost-benefit study. 

A. Should be complete by next fiscal 
year. The cost factors are ready but 
not all benefits. There are apparent var- 
iables forthcoming such as in computer 
science, now approaching marginal de- 
mand. 

B. The study will include the base points 
of entry level wages; the greatest re- 
turn to the state's economy; returns to 
the individuals and local economy. 



C. A pntentiai ten percent budget cut 
will have an imj^act on a fewer number 
(if persons trained. Factors of importance 
then would include: 

1. Should the program be ba.sed upon 
what we ha\'e now or what additions 
would bo needed? 

2. What would be the optimum for the 
state? 

'^l Wiiat resources must we havo to take 
care of the state's manpower needs? 

4, At best, the present state plan — pro- 
jected in advance of budgetary fund- 
ing knowledge — is equivalent to 
holding up a mirror and shooting 
over one's shoulder at a target, 

X. Career development in Health Occupa- 
tions training? 

A. Currently Mrs. Patricia Jamison, state 
supervisor, is researching feasibility of 
implementing a model program, prob- 
ably in the Lawton area. Institutions 
available for in-service training could 
include a community hospital, Indian 
hospital, and post hospital at Fort Sill. 

XI. Curriculum changes for redirection of 
25 vocational agriculture programs toward 
cooperative agri-business? 

A. Being developed with thrust of man- 
agement by objective. Twelve schools 
initially involved with six as controls. 
Business and industry involved in cur- 
riculum development to determine 
value of new methods and materials 
compared to old basic core curriculum. 
OTIS clusters included. All types of stu- 
dents involved including the disadvan- 
taged. Ninth and tenth grades included 
in new curriculum studies for career 
orientation on agri-business. Internships 
being used for research activities. 

XII. Need for uniform accounting systems 
for non-expendable equipment? 

A. Schools cannot operate legally now on 
a basis similar to business in setting up funds 
toward replacement of equipment. Sinking 
funds may be accrued only for start-up pur- 
poses in a succeeding year. 

B. There is no uniform accounting method 
adapted to present needs. If a 10-year de- 
preciation schedule were used the state now 
would require $1.5 million annually to re- 
place equipment, from federal, state and lo- 
cal sources. 

C. The previous guide has been State De- 
partment of Education Handbook II, now 
dropped, with a new version being tested. 
Vo-Tech is seeking to implement a standard- 
ized version in cooperation with the state ed- 
ucational finance office. 
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U. A pilot project is underway in iivc 
schnuls. The old meihod of ha\*ing a cale- 
^orical sum prorated across pro.i;rams does 
not fit N'ocaticnal education as it does aca- 
d(.'mic insti'uction. Vocational program ac- 
counting should include ainortization, set 
useful life of equipmcMit, api)l\- specified per- 
cent a.L^e for school achninist ration but not 
I'jrorj.'.to tliat chai'^c^ to in({i\'i(lua] proi^ranis. 

Xni. Credit lor ar^'n or hi^^di school Vo-Tcch 
f^rjuhiatos at techiu^ al institiUos? 

A. Tlierc is not unil'ormity in post-second- 
ary institutions on credit that clin-iinates 
necessity I'oi- some dupilcate courses. Usual 
meihod is to (^l)tain ad\anced standing by 
examination althou.i^h this is not spread over 
all courses. At OSU Technical Institute in 
Oklahoma City and at OSU Tech, Okniulgee, 
for ('.\anij)le. ad\-ance stanthni^ is permitted 
on elect I'onics, drafting, design and computer 
science., if Vo-Teeh secondary graduates meet 
test ci'ileria. Eastern Oklahoma, at Wilbui'- 
lon. Northeastern at Miami, Tulsa Junior 
College, Cameron at Lawton and Murray 
State at Tishoniingo. are approaching uni- 
I'oi'mitN' in the matter of course credits ior 
pre\'ious work. 

B. Crediting work done at the secondary 
level was seen by Dr. Lloyd Wiggins of OSU's 
department of occupational and adult train- 
ing, as distinct encouragement for continuing 
training at a higher level He felt there does 
need to be more coordination on curriculum 
between area schools, with the residential 
school at Okmulgee, technical institutes and 
junior colleges. 

XIV. The matter of different teacher train- 
ing pro^^rams having their own separate 
coiu\ses iu history and i^hilosophy of voca- 
tional education; related costs and effective- 
ness? 

A. A team approach is being used on the 
subject matter to determine commonalities 
but not specialized areas peculiar to each 
discipline. The committee represents all oc- 
cupational trainmg and includes the group 
engaged in perfecting at Oklahoma State the 
Model for Improvement of Pre-service Pro- 
grams in Vo-Tech Teacher Education, or 
MIPP-VTTE. 

B. Comment from the MIPP-VTTE com- 
mittee: 

It was said there needs to be more dis- 
cussion about methods, commonalities, and 
competency levels. Are there things which 
all vocational-technical teachers need to 
know, or are there things which only indivi- 
dual departments need to know? Is it neces- 
sary to set thmgs down in a course struc- 
ture? A member stated that we need to de- 
termine what exactly are the values of a joint 
^ class or of the history and philosophy cour- 



ses, in \'ocational-technical education. It was 
p(Mntcd out that students arc greatly mter- 
ested in methods courses but not particularly 
inLCrcsted in the philosojihy course. Possibly 
the philosophy cc)Ui\se should be tied in with 
the methods, teaching, and pui'pose of a pvo- 
gram. 

• Vlso raised was the question of whore this 
I Mphy course is besi recei\"ed and at 
' Vol does it ha\-e the best in^ipact -~- 
ti. >:man. soplioniore. junior, or senior 

' was the consensus that the Advisory 
should bo inf(;rmod o( the joint 
classes, expansion of resource personnel, field 
trips, leadership programs of joint efforts, 
etc. 

The (juer\' raised se\'eral cjuestions in 
minds (^f the Conmiittce. Such as: (1) What 
is the !najor objectiveness? (2) Does the 
name History and Philosophy tied to a 
course carry negative connotations? {'A) Does 
this have to be a course'.^ How about other 
methods? 

The con-imittee would like to relay to the 
Adv isory Council the present work on cam- 
pus being done in this area. Students in var- 
ious education departments have met joint- 
ly during the past year to share ideas about 
their different areas, which included his- 
tory and philosophy. This has been an ex- 
perimental approach and is presently being 
evaluated thoroughly. Recommendations 
from this evaluation will be implemented 
next year. 

Other than this undergraduate approach 
to coordination and cooperation, several 
graduate courses are being shared or team 
taught. Tests and measurements is taught 
for all areas by the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment and Research by the Agricultural Ed- 
ucation Department. Adult Education is joint- 
ly taught by Agricultural Education and Oc- 
cupational and Adult Education Depart- 
ments. Many courses use specialists from 
other departments as resource persons. 

The culminating approach to cooperation 
to date has been establishment of the MIPP 
'VTTE Committee. This has provided a means 
for such issues as this one to be approached 
jointly. The Committee is in progress of con- 
sidering a framewwk of methods and means 
for further improving coordination, com- 
munication and cooperation among the var- 
ious vocational-technical departments at 
OSU. 

C. Comment from Agricultural Education: 

It is assumed that the function of theory 
and philosophy courses in vocational educa- 
tion is to provide students with information 
and skills in the areas of programming, and 
giving priorities to functional patterns in 
vocational-technical education. At many in- 



s'iuniniis. Iiisioi'v and pliilosopliy courses 
sn Uu'( )i-('tical. atnl icnmic I'roni tlic in'<.'ry(laN' 
riincl n*ij.s of a U'aclKM' oi- admimstralor in 
\'n('at loiial-trc ii 1) icai cd iU'al ion . lliat tlicv 
lia\(' little \-aiuc, ( ^klalionia State I'riivcrsi'y. 
>n (lu> oliior liaii-l. i> awai'o of llu* iirfd \<> 
j)i'<;\ ido coi-laiii comninti loarniiK; ox iM-rieilues 
ff>i idl j n'os) M'ol :\(' toaclio!-.s in tlio v'aiioiis 
fiold.s ol' \'MraI 1* na !-lochn jra! (M.iiu-atioii. 

Ill oi'dor In lo.snK'o this di ITiiadt \". ua* lia\a' 
^'Staldi.-du'd, diiriML: tlio jnist year. ;i ' ' ^ 
nion learfiiti;; oNpia'ieiiL'e. onr lio 
\)y sehodu ii n;.; l)OL;iiuiinL; i)r oiduT 
ualo conrsos at the same hour, it is |j»»-sif)le 
to i^alhiM" al.' ^a)eali()nal-tee]ini('al students 
i(),^elhei' for this eoinmon l(,\irninLi ex- 
|)ericMU'c>. Ii is thtai possible tlirouuh discus- 
sion .i^roLips, in all the areas, lo lelatc^ these 
common li-arninns directly to their inch\'iduai 
field of study. Admittedly, this Inst yi^u- has 
he(;n s(jmeu'liat experimental, hut wv are en- 
coura.qcd l)y the sUidenl response and e\-a!u- 
at ion. 

With re.L;a rd to coui'ses ch rect(^cl lowai'ds 
theor\- and })hilosephy. or histor\- and })hil. 
osoi)liy. We do not fcM.'l thai this woidd nec- 
essaiily result in ijnproved cemniLmications 
or economical cost rcMluetion in tm'ms of ef- 
fectiN'c student loarnin.^s. We definitolv feel 



that in\ol\-ini: eacli of the teacluM's in tlie 
r(\specti\'o ai'eas in the common leajvim.^ 
L'Xpoi'u nce will prove quitL- \aliKihle. Wo feel 
iurther thai {»ur past lei-ord as far as the cf- 
leeti\'eness oi' student learning; is no! to 
entir(^l>' discounted. Wo honestly submit tluu 
we ai'e (|uito aware of th(^ noc^d to imf)ro\a 
'omnuu!!cati<Mis and dexeloj) i^reaier rapport 
oetwoL'ii students in the \aiious areas, hut 
vve do not think that a sirmie (-ouise would 
nei-es>>ari!y insure such nni aM\-em(Mit. 

XV. C'ortiricalion rotiuircmoiU.s for area 
srhool admiiwslralors? 

A. Pei'sens se!\uiL: a> adi unustratois oi- 
assistants who held onl\' \'ocatiotial certif- 
icate's, under taurent Statc^ I )ei)art mcMit of 
Education rcLiulations had to s^H-ure an ad- 
ministrator's cei'tiiicate b>' Sej>lembc>r 1. 197'i. 
an im|,^< )ssibi l]t\- for most of them bc^cause 
id' lime. 

H. Action i)y a Council conunittee h(^ad(x{ 
by D]-. Sixemore hiowlan. workin.u' with an ad 
hoc C{in^mutee representing the Statc^ Dc- 
fKii-tmcnt of Education and State Vo-Tech De- 
partment. rc\^ulted in i'e,uulaiion clian^^es ap- 
pro\'ed tentati\'ely by the State Board. Final 
joint approval is expected. Personnel re- 
mainin,^ in the same school will not be penaU 
ixcd in meotint^ certification requirements. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. That the State Board for V -ational- 
Technical Education strengthen the )Vo\'ision 
i'oY local advisory committees for <Miional 
pro^i^rams as part of the formal aij^iication 
for local program reimbursement; that the 
Board require local districts to make "effect- 
ive use" of such advisory committees during 
the school year 1972-73; that the Board make 
such committees mandatory by the school 
year 1973-74 as part of the legal contract be- 
tween the Board and local districts. (See 
Appendix A) 

2. a. That the State Board work with the 
General State University Administration to- 
ward developing a Department of Vocational 
and Technical Education within the Univer- 
sity, needed because of CSU's expanded 
teacher training role. 

b. That instruction at CSU for in-service per- 
sonnel living off campus be put into a three 
hour time block on evenings or Saturdays, 
rather than one and one-half hour blocks, so 
that teachers will not have to drive to Ed- 
mond from over the state twice weekly. 

3. That the State Board strongly support 
a proposal developed within the Division of 
Planning, Research and Evaluation, to estab- 
lish a two year pilot project on placement of 
vocational students, with centers at Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa. (See IV, Concerns and 
Conclusions.) 

4. That the State Board support to the 
maximum possible and encourage niure 
"World of Work" programs in elementary 
grades. 



5. That the State legislature amend stat- 
utes which limit school fund reserves to op- 
erational starting costs in a succeeding fiscal 
year, to permit accumulation of a reasonable 
equipment replacement fund, based upon ex- 
pected life of shop and laboratory equipment. 

6. That the State Board exert its influ- 
ence with the State Board of Education un- 
d(M' the contract for guidance and counseling, 
Lo secure more group counseling to offset 
the limited accessibility of counselors, in face 
of the large ratio of students to counselors, 
the extraneous duties required of many coun- 
selors, and the need of students for orienta- 
tion and information helpful in making in- 
dividual choice of further education and/or 
training. 

7. That the State Board explore the pos- 
sibility of securing retired armed service per- 
sonnel with skill specialities as instructors, 
under temporary certification, whose second 
career income would offset difficulty of se- 
curing journeymen of equal skill in view of 
the differential betv/een teacher's pay and 
that in industry. 

8. That the State Board, in coordination 
with the State Department of Education, 
study the feasibility of obtaining a common 
attendance calender for area schools and 
schools of their affected local districts who 
send students to area schools, to avoid fre- 
quent disparity of one or more days in open- 
ing and closing terms and in holiday sched- 
ules. We realize this normally is a local pre- 
rogative but irregular calenders cause stu- 
dent hardship. 
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COMMENDATIONS 



A. The Council wishes to concur in, and 
commend the State Department for, its man- 
agement by objective determination that has 
for a FY 1973 target, the implementation of 
87 new programs in the most critical demand 
areas. The objective is to train 2,990 project- 
ed new students in addition to the 65,000 pres- 
ently being trained in 1,440 programs (plus 
52 programs at OSU Tech and OSU Techni- 
cal Institute's 10). 

1. Included are 55 new programs in 17 
area schools and 30 comprehensive high 
schools, and 

2. A total of 32 new post secondary pro- 
grams in 19 institutions, primarily in 
Health Occupations training. 

3. Construction completion of the New 
Northeast Oklahoma Area School; to be- 
gin construction of the Pioneer AVTS at 
Ponca City and the Carl Albert AVTS in 
the Pontococ county area, if patrons of 
the latter pass the necessary support levy. 

4. For purchase of $24,000 of equipment 
for the three area schools offering aero- 
nautical programs, so that they can meet 
Federal Aviation Administration stand- 
ards in FY 1973, for proficiency testing. 

5. For purchase of $168,000 in new equip- 
ment for the Indian Capital AVTS, Mus- 
kogee, which can be used for satellite 
schools at Stilwell and Sallisaw. 

B. The council commends the State De- 
partment for setting priorities for Fiscal 1973 
in specified training clusters of all program 
areas, and agrees with those priorities. 

C. Special commendation is due the five 
area schools that have been accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. These are the only such 
schools presently accredited in North Cen- 
tral's 19-state area. They are the Vo-Tech 
Centers at Tulsa, Duncan, Burns Flat, Wayne 
and Shawnee. 

D. Noted as worthy of commendation are 
State Department directed activities includ- 
ing: 

L Establishing minimum criteria for teach- 
er certification in Health Occupations and 
Home Economics, in relation to new 
trends and needs, 

2. Work of the Professional Personnel De- 
velopment Council leading to improve- 
ment in instructional quality, 

3. Use of the Delphi technique to survey 
opinion leading to defining the role of vo- 

Q cational-technical education for Oklaho- 




ma in the 1970's. 



4. Work toward establishing a uniform 
accounting system at school level. (A past 
Council recommendation.) 

5. Special schools lor a very good job at 
trainini^' for new industry, ' 

(). Implementation of the system of man- 
agement by objective. 

E. Special note is taken of th.^ excellent 
Cocperaiive Vocational Education Training 
sun»mer programs (CVET) at Tinker Field. 

F. Redirection of production agriculture 
programs to agri-business and home econo- 
mics programs from useful to gainful. 

G. On-site evaluation of 20 percent of pro- 
grams the past academic year, with empha- 
sis on the role of the Division of Research, 
Planning, and Evaluation in perfecting the 
instrument used and conducting the evalua- 
tions. Of particular Council interest will be 
to see what action is taken preceding and 
during academic year 1972-73 as a result of 
the 1971-72 evaluations. The State Depart- 
ment appears to be committed to a concept 
of beneficial change. It has fiscal and other 
limitations. Some action must actually be 
done by local boards, administrators and in- 
structors. Without action, evaluation is an- 
exercise approaching futility. 

H. Cooperation of all divisions and de- 
partment administration with the Council. 

I. Notable for cooperative attitudes, and 
resultant tangible progress toward eliminat- 
ing a time block on certification of some area 
school administrative personnel, was joint 
action of a council committee, the State De- 
partment of Vocational-Technical Education 
and the State Department of Education. 

J. The Oklahoma City School district 
and its Director of Vocational-Technical Ed- 
ucation are commended for an exceptionally 
well received summer counselor orientation 
program. Fifteen high school counselors 
spent six hours daily, for four weeks, as 
trainees in eight different training programs 
at the area school, all of them getting some 
*'on the job" experience for the first time. 

K. The Council wish(/s to give special rec- 
ognition to Oklahoma State Tech, Okmul- 
gee, the Oklahoma State University School 
of Technical Training, during this, OSPs 
25th anniversary year. Tech's high quality 
educational program that uniquely ediacates 
both hand and mind has caused much favor- 
able national attention to be focused upon 
this state due to its leadership in vocational 
education. 

Of special note during Tech's silver anni- 
versary is: 
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1. An oiirollmenl of lull-time stu- 
dents durln^f the sehooi year in this North 
Central Assoeiation accreciited branch of 
OSU. Students selected an ar'ea of instruc- 
ti(jn from 52 separate courses in 16 career 
interest areas. * 

2. Utilizin^^ 156 highly qualified instruc- 
tors the school ^^raduated some 1,000 skilled 
ci-aftsmen and technicians this year in three 
separate commencements, thus insuring bus- 
iness and industry a continuous source of 
qualified employees. 

.3. A ,S-day celebration to recognize Tech's 
25th anniversary year with special honors 
for members of Tech's Advisory Committees. 

4. The completion of Tech's new General 
Education classroom building — a 22,000 
square foot facility containing 16 classrooms 
and utilized by ali of Tech's students. 

5. Dedication of Tech's new Automotive 



Center containing 22.500 square feet of in- 
. tructional space for students enrolled in the 
first two trimesters of auto mechanics. Of- 
ficers and members of the Oklahoma Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association and the Fred 
Jones Industries were present to assist in the 
dedication of the building. 

6. Formal opening of TeclVs Graphic Ar ts 
Center to house printing and commercial art 
courses and the public information office. 
This 25,000 square foot structure combin( 
all elements of the graphic arts industry un- 
der one roof. Officers of the Oklahoma Press 
Association helped dedicate the modern fac.tl- 
ily. 

7. These new facilities bring the total 
floor space for vocational-technical education 
purposes up to 450,000 square feet and a total 
campus dollar value in excess of $17,000,000, 
not including equipment for visual aids val- 
ued at api^roximately $7,000,000, 
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Tire 18 operating Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical schools (AVTS) in 15 districts for the 
yeai- 1971-72 had 7,276 students in 233 sec- 
ondary programs and 465 post-secondary 
students in 22 programs. It should be remem- 
bered that many adult evening classes are 
conducted at schools with vocational pro- 
grams. They are often of a post-secondary 
nature but not classified as such. 

Buildings at Alva and Fairview have been 
completed and accepted by the Oklahoma 
Northwest Area Vo-Tech School District. In- 
itially there were six secondary programs of- 
fered at Alva and four at Fairview this au- 
tumn. 

Under construction are two campuses of 
the Northeast Oklahoma Area Vo-Tech Dis- 
trict, between Afton and Miami, and be- 
tween Pryor and Claremore, They are plan- 
ned to open in September 1973 with 13 pro- 
grams each. In the planning stage this sum- 
mer was the Pioneer Area school in Kay 
county. Districts have been formed for the 
Carl Albert school in the Pontotoc county 
area, for the Pawnee-Stillwater-Guthrie area, 
and for the Norman-Moore area. 

The Enid area school has been expanded 
from the original city district to include all 
of Garfield county. A five mill, general fund 
levy was voted, 1,551 to 539. Patrons of the 
Central Oklahoma Area School, Drumright, 
by 953 to 507 increased their general fund 
levy from three to five mills. Kay County's 
Pioneer Area school district voted a 3.5 mill 
support levy by 1,732 to 239. The Carl Al- 
bert Area district's four mill levy was defeat- 
ed May 23 by some 200 votes. 
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The Council was concerned about a num- 
ber of points regarding area schools. To save 
time aiid some 1,702 miles of travel, a ques- 
tionnaire was mailed the head of each 
school on May 19, requesting a reply in an en- 
closed, stamped envelope by June 1. As of 
June 10, there were replies from 15 of the 18 
schools. Summaries and comments follow: 

All said instructional time blocks were 
equitable or adequate. Comments: In the 
future we may run three, 3-hour blocks in 
some classes — a system should be researched 
for keeping area schools open 14 hours daily 
12 months per year — consideration needs to 
be given the potential dropout and hard core 
economic disadvantaged. They could well be- 
come full-time day students in occupational 
training with aid of remedial technical math 
and English. 

On what type of records for placement and 
follow-up are kept, six of the 15 said five 
year follows were planned or operating. 
Other comment: Our action inadequate — plan 
is to make contact with student the first year 
on a job and once yearly for four more years 
—we are on a computer which works well un- 
til research procedure changes — our objective 
is to place 80 percent by last day of classes — 
instructor keeps records on placement as part 
of a merit pay system — we have coded evalu- 
ation sheets on students — keep file on each 
student — keep records on each student, em- 
ployer, and job description. 

On instructional changes made as a result 
of follow-ups, among ten schools with more 
than a year's experience, these were com- 
ments: Some modification resulting from 



needs (if business and industry — dropped one 
pi'(>j4rani and added ntluM\s (not specified) — 
ehaiiLied welding -mad(^ l)asie ohanLics in cur- 
ricula and tinu^ Idocks— changed curricula 
itninedialely l)ocause of I'cports from em- 
ployers and former students— chaui^'es in 
iecMni(]Ues and pr()cessi\s — mad(> equi})ment 
clian.Lies— droi.)i)ed computer proLjramming 
and dr.:d"tin.Li, added i)rintin^ and f(.'od service 
diu' t" \)i)i)V placement— caused cliani^ed atti- 
ii -'s of 'iN-u'hers \' hf) tau::lit pre\-iously in 
pi • ■ ,.sive system;— put added emphai^is 
riU chai -'ter training ,md on ompJoyee-em- 
])loyer jelations, 

On what tyj)e of orientatiotn programs or 
pi'omotional acti\'ities aie taken to elemen- 
tary schools of the district by ;iirea school 
staff, fi\-e re.spondcMits reiforrerl to summer 
orientati ;n ]}rograms. thrc^e mentioned P-TA 
present: ions. 

Other comment: Presented slide programs 
to eiidith and ninth graders cart'-on presen- 
tations at elementary schools — continuous 
personal contact — visilaliwns by staff — tours 
— c n u n s 0 1 o r orientation — none — none but 
planned— very little due to lack of resources 
— used VIEW program — distributed bro- 
chures. 

On how many and what type of persons 
are used on craft, skill or indus-'-ial advisory 
committees, these comments vvere made: 
E\'ery type from jobs directly related to in- 
struction — overall committee of 20 — all de- 
partments have groups of five to 10 members 
— 100 on overall committee — professional or 
skilled ]3ersons, six to eight — 50 from machine 
operators to company officers — 60 owners, 
managers, craftsmen — five member commit- 
tees including three labor, one industrial, one 
administrative — include each high school 
principal in district to impro\-e transporta- 
tion, discipline and grade reporting. 

There was rather general agreement that 
the committees were used although the public 
relations aspect was a secondary benefit. The 
most detailed reply said that committees 
helped to determine community needs; evalu- 
ated programs; helped select students; 
guided and supported instructors; promoted 
adult classes; improved image of the pro- 
grams. 

In reply to a query: ''Do you feel that you 
understand your official relationship with 
the State Department?" 14 said yes, one said 
no, one said: ''Sometimes not, but don't mis- 
understand me, we have the best state direc- 
tor in the nation." 

Asked to suggest cha: ^es. the only com- 
ments were: Doing great mder the circum- 
stances (not detailed) — / /^a schools division 
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should he ele\'ated— all Vo-Tcch at an area 
scbcol sh(udd be administered through an 

ivvii (hstrict su])ei'intendcMU -many divisions 

shoulci be changed to s]}ecialists. 

Askofl which they considered more im- 
p<u\:int. an cMlnunistrati)i'\s certificate, a vo- 
cational certificate, or \>o{h^ four s.-iid, admin- 
istrator; six sai(i ^•Mcall"t^I' j,j 
bot'i. (Backgroi cciu^t lia\ e iiiiuienccd 
tlu^se answers.) Oi^mments included: sluudd 
bt* headfHl by an ;:dministratoi' with \' neat ion - 
al t^du( - ition petr^le (mii ployed throughout — 
area .s( lools wei - well operated before we 
h.ad eii: er. why s.ich a major certification re- 
'!uirenT-nt when community and junior col- 
;<'i^es h< \'e none — more than just one institu- 
tion six uld train administrators — to relate to 
kilhNi craftmen one should understand trades 
"Vocal; ')nal background more essential but 
v(.catior..al ethicatum qualified persons should 
-ike sorme key administrative courses, neither 
^Liarani.^-es success — an administrator should 
luive bcvth but in a Vo-Tech environment a 
; (-catiorad backi:;Tound is necessary — an ad- 
ministrator shoul'd have exposure to vocation- 
al-education methods and procedures but per- 
haps not a vocational education certificate — 
chi^ef administrator must understand the phi- 
jos^)phy of Vo-Tech in addition to knowing 
aci "ninistrative techniques. 

In fixing a cost per student ratio on non- 
exiDondable equipment, six said costs were 
charged on an annual basis the academic year 
ac quired, one said on a calendar basis, six 
arriiortized costs over expected life. None said 
thti-y attempted to create a replacement fund» 
difficult under present legal restrictions. Two 
have a depreciation schedule and another 
planned do so. 

One comment as to fixing per student costs 
was that hours used in instruction, day and 
evening :ind special programs, were divided 
into total cost per academic year. 

Asked how often members of the state 
supervisor^/ staff visited them, six said quar- 
terly, fou: said annually, two said monthly, 
the others, "two to four times a year," 

As to area school coordinators visits, four 
said quarterly with two others replying, ''ap- 
proximately quarterly," two said annually, 
two put down semi-annually. Two said, ''on 
request." 

To a question: "Do instructors without de- 
L:"ees complain about having to secure credit 
•urs"^" Seven replied ''yes," s;even answered 
and one wrote "not to in^e." 

Some comment: "Persons who have been 
mdustry siiould not have to pursue eight 
- 1 niester hours per year ur til they receive a 
1. ^helor's degree. This n<£v<€s it difficult to 
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secure competent, skilled persons. It appears 
that we ar(» :;oin,L; to become stereotypes sim- 
ilu!' to the i)ublic schools unless chan^^es are 
made." Others said theix' was little complaint 
when studies WvU'e directl\- related to the 
t- =ch)n:^ job cr when courses really hulj.-ed 
In a '?<M- : b MUr demands were called 
irrclatj ' > teaeiun.j^. 

In rei itionship to their boards, ei^'ht re- 
spondent: r( nlicd these groups were active, 
]\l Hind \ jeti\'ely set policy, eight added 
that !)• lequirx^d (( ''tailed explanations, 

only th ru d thedr boards accepted recom- 
menckr .md renorts with little oonmient, 
"Discu^,^ .. ask uiiestions,'" was stratcd sev- 
eral tiir.^^ ae reply was, ^'listen Uj admin- 
istrator t;esti()ns and willing to* attempt 
inno\'ai-..r..r 

On rei , unships w i t h send; :ig high 
schools. ! ; aid tliey wore eX'.;cllent. three 
said go- ,i, c; d one replied nhat improvement 
was net' ic* . i {ome school a»:uvities offer some 
schediiL :i Mnl'liei. Continu-ial interchange of 
ideas b- cn all responsible was seen as 
necessar > mainitain good relationships. 

Asked ibicir adult programs were taking 
care ol" e ,and, 14 replied m the affirmative 
wliile (. said '*yes and no." His reasoning: 
*'It is d :u\i to reach the hard core disad- 
vantage li liere needs to be very basic work- 
ing rek^Kiotjiship between all agencies — Vo- 
Tech. A-Jull Basic Educatioai, MDTA, Veter- 
ans. Uraions, BIA, CAP. etc.'" 

OtlKrrs sard more agencies with money 
for adu. r educ:ation should put it into an area 
school — six hours a day is not enough to train 
an adu- as qiiickly as the individual or in- 
dustry esires — careful planning needed on 
certific-iTion — need for statewide coordination 
of matertiils available for programs offered — 
short 0 administrative help for adult super- 
vision. 

On rhether they have benefitted from 
the sta:: equspment pool, 12 said they had, 
one saiid slightly and two said no. One of the 
latter sidded: '^We are too far away, geograph- 
ically, it's t©o much of a battle to get any- 
thing. C..;n hustle it on my own, that's easier 
and cheiiMjer/' Another said delivery on newly 
purcha?rr.d equipment was slow but improved 
over last year. 

Aske . what programs or services they 
needed lat eaimot be secured with present 
local anc. funding, four had no comment, 
others ii^.^i buildings, programs and teach- 
ejrs. Speriitcs were: Adult or post high school 
day prcgrarKr,s with equipment and teacher 
funding. H<^.ve more veterans, BIA, WIN, 
NYC, rehabilitation, etc., people than can 
accommodaite — expansion needed for LPN's 
and cosmetoiloiiA; — need storage and buildings 
for some cwnj^rfruction trades — need a staff 
member to al 'esearch, help with placement, 



work with ad\*isory groups and youth groups 
— i^eed 15 additional programs — much adult 
oN'onini: ti^aining and tra)^s])ortati()n for adult 
students iv^'^ t badly, same for disadvan- 
' i^i i» li iJul eveinng — need placonient 
euurdina!>H . work with employment 
ser\*ice, college, ci\'il ser\'ice. etc. 

To the question; "Do you enjoy your pres- 
ent work as compared to former work?" 
Fourteen of the respondents said "more" and 
one "about the same." One added tliat he en- 
joyed the opportunity of pro\'ir^ing a service 
{o }3cople. Another ga\'e as a reason for en- 
joying his job more. "All subjects here are 
electi\'e. students are here because they want 
to be." 

Queried about securing satisfactory facul- 
ty, six said they had some difficulty, nine 
r':aid they did not. Asked to explain some 
difficulties, three mentioned the collegiate 
h-uurs requirement for skill instructors while 
two pointed out the higher pay in industry 
for persons qualifying as instructors. 

Aid in securing instructors came from 
other teachers, the State Department, indus- 
try and college placement centers. Some 
comments: "Most people with a potential for 
outstanding teachers did not choose a trade 
for career; most trade people are not inter- 
ested in teaching. Advisory committee helps 
locate people with an ability to teach and an 
interest in it." 

The administrators were unanimous in 
saying they felt the school had community 
support, aside from the original enthusiasm 
which created the districts. 

Asked if they had noticeable patron visits 
on other than special days, such as an open 
house, 12 replied "yes" and three said "no." 
One statement said "everyone is too busy." 
Another said local civic clubs toured facili- 
ties as part of their meeting program. One 
person said there were visitors but more 
could be done with civic groups. One reply 
was "yes — daily." 

To a question: "Is the school used for 
community meetings not directly school re- 
lated?" seven replied "yes," four said "no" 
and four wrote "some ." 

They were asked if the school had a 
known policy on such usage. Nine replied 
in the affirmative, three negatively and three 
said each situation was handled separately. 
Some remarks included: Based on need of 
groups — most community meetings are 
school related — such uses are mostly on 
special invitation. 

Respondents were asked if they used 
OTIS supply-demand information in pro- 
gram planning, and if they had made chang- 
es directly attributed to OTIS. Twelve said 



they used H. three qualified thai by, "\ ,s - 
somo." while five mentioned changes, al- 
thoui^h three did not specify what changes, 
and two said alterations were in instruction 
meth(}ds. Starts mentioned were: electricity, 
brick masf)nry, and eight programs at a satel- 
lite school; off canipus classes planned for 
food service and printing; agri-business and 
olTice adult evening classes. Drops mention- 
ed were data processing, computer program- 
ming, hydraulics and drafting. 

A question asked was: '*Do you have a 
system or plan actually used to identify po- 
tential dropouts?" Seven replied ''yes" and 
eight said "no." First responsibility for deal- 
ing with such people was placed on instruc- 
tors by eight respondents while one said this 
was a counselor function. There was general 
check mark consensus that the order of re- 
sponsibility was (1) instructor (2) counselor 
and (3) administration. Comment.*; included: 
After identification, what comes next? — we 
need a system to deal with them— we rely 
on the home school to identify. 

A question related to elections on millage, 
subsequent to the original one, whether or 
not they passed and by greater or smaller 
margin than the initial levy for the school. 
Four said an additional election was held; 
two passed by a greater margin, one passed 
by less and another was defeated by a larger 
margin than the original school levy was 
passed. 

Asked about their faculty retention sit- 
uation, six said it was good, two said average 
and seven called it excellent. However, one 
respondent who checked "excellent" noted 
*nost three." 

To the question: "What is your faculty 
salary situation relative to comparable posi- 
tions in affiliated high schools?" Six said it 
was better, one was not sure, and eight said 
it was about the same. 



A somewhat tricky question was: '*Is 
there anything specifically about your job 
that's bugging you?" One left the .space 
blank, five said *'no" one said "nothing seri- 
ous — I am happy." Others made comments 
including: There is an indicated lack of 
knowledge of all state department or other 
state agency personnel as to what purposes 
and philosophy of area .schools should be — 
certification of teachers and administrators— 
salary too low for top two positions in rela- 
tion to state average but enjoy the work 
tremendously — yes, probably don't do as 
efficient a job as I should — financing, know- 
ing budget in time to plan for next year — 
money and space — not onougii funds to 
staff adequately for all demands. 

Asked if they had active youth organiza- 
tions, 12 said they did, three replied that they 
did noi but one of those planned to organize 
a VICA chapter this autumn. 

A more probing question as to whether 
they felt that youth groups were of sufficient 
value to warrant extra effort, the responses 
were mingled. On the dubious side was: Time 
schedules make it difficult — they are water- 
ed down, at best ~ I support clubs when 
students are from one town — meetings and 
programs take too much out of instruction 
time — after school hours are an impossible 
situation — difficult to fit in without sacri- 
ficing instruction time — cannot function 
properly because of area served. 

On the more positive side, comments in- 
cluded: A vital part of program — creates 
enthusiasm ~ should be an educational tool 
and not a public display of accomplishments- 
should identify leaders and potential leaders 
and aid them in performance — any organiza- 
tion that teaches leadership and opportunity 
is good — worth extra effort but can be over- 
emphasized ~ important as an instruction 
al and motivation tool. Good leadership train- 
ing. 
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Operating Area Schools 1971-72 



Total Secondary Enrollment 7,276 
Total Post Secondary Enrollment 465 
Total Secondary Programs 233 
Total Post Secondary Programs 22 

SCHOOL LOCATION ENROLLMENT PROGRAMS 







Post 




Post 




Secondary Secondary Sg 


condary Second. 


I ulsa 


849 


92 


26 


5 


Enid 


665 


61 


22 


4 


Oklahoma City 


642 
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Lavvton 


537 


45 


14 


"l 


Bartlesvillo 


535 


83 


16 


3 


Drumright 


503 


24 


13 


1 


Muskogee 


439 


24 


13 


1 


Ardmore 


377 


24 


13 


1 


Wayne 


376 




13 




El Reno 


367 


22 


14 


'i 


Shawnee 


361 


43 


13 


2 


Fort Cobb 


357 


5 


12 


1 


Duncan 


342 


18 


12 


1 


Burns Flat 


222 




9 




McAlester 


206 


24 


6 


'i " 


Poteau 


193 




6 




Chickasha 


163 




6 




Hugo 


142 
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Advisory Council for Vocational Technical Education 



ERIC 



Under 1968 Amendments to the Vocation- 
al Education Act, the Congress decreed that 
a National Advisory Council for the U. S. 
Office of Education would be appointed by 
the President, represented by persons in 12 
specified areas of experience or expertise, 
and the public. Similar councilors were to be 
appointed by governors in states receiving 
federal funds for vocational education. The 
U. S. Commissioner of Education accepts or 
rejects the governor's certification of mem- 
bers. 

Under PL 90-576, the councils are feder- 
ally funded, with the allocation deposited in 
the state treasury and disbursed in the man- 
ner prescribed for state funds. The council's 
role is to evaluate the state's programs of vo- 
cational education, to make recommendations 
affecting them to the State Board, and report 
council findings to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, through the State Board, which may 
append any remarks it cares to make but 
cannot amend the report. Similar responsibi- 
lity is mandated on occupational education 
under recent authorization in the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 

The councils, under the law, choose their 
own officers, decide on their bylaws, employ 
their professional staff, and may make con- 
tracts for research or other studies needed 
for the evaluative and advisory roles. 
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The Oklahoma Advisory Council is a 
part of the executive branch of state govern- 
ment. The 20 current members were appoint- 
ed by Governor David Hall, 15 of them being 
reappointments, two to fill v^acancies by 
resignation, three to expand categories of 
expertise including a representative of a 
vocational youth group. The list of members 
and their business address follows: 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Roy Craig, Leedey, Chairman 
Clinton Production Credit Assn. 
P. O. Box 157; Clinton, 73601 

Dr. Sizemore Bowlan, Vice Chairman 
Director of Vo-Tech Education 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
900 North Klein; Oklahoma City, 73106 

L. G. Ashley, Secretary 
Superintendent of Schools 
Boley, 74829 

Dr. Alfred M. Philips, President 

Tulsa Junior College 

909 South Boston; Tulsa, 74119 

Ted Savage Secretary-Manager 
Chamber of Commerce 
P. O. Box 248; Ada, 74820 

Theodore Wheaton 
6005 Crestview 
Oklahoma City, 73111 



L. P. Williams, Business Manager 
Buildini^ and Construction 

Trades Council 
1404 Northwest F'irst 
Oklahoma City, 73106 

OTHER MEMBERS: 

Mike Arnett. (FBLA) 

6:^4 East Noble; Guthrie, 73044 

Sidney Carney, Area Director 

pjureau of Indian Affairs 

P. O. Box 368; Anadarko, 73005 

Vern Childers, Manager 
General Motors Training Center 
12101 Northwest Expressway 
Oklahoma City, 73131 

Joe Day, Manager 
Personnel Relations 
Westinghouse Corporation 
Norman. 73069 

Mrs. Myrtle Earnest 

519 Myers Drive; Alva,- 73717 

Mrs. Caroline E. Hughes 

1000 South Kowerton; Cashing, 74023 

(Also a member of the National Advisory 

Council) 

Orbra Hulsey, Superintendent 
Caddo-Kiowa Area Vocational 

Technical School 
Fort Cobb, 73038 

Arthur D. Lindberg, Director 
Oklahoma Industrial Development 

Department 
500 Will Rogers Office Building 
Oklahoma City, 73105 



William F. Lett 
r)7U5 North Florida 
Oklahoma City, 73106 

Wayne Alillo*, Director 
Oklahoma State Tech 
Okmulgee, 74447 

Cleveland Rodgers, Executive Director 

Oklahoma Hospital Assn., Inc. 

1145 South Utica Avenue; Tulsa, 74104 

Orval A. Siler 
Continental Oil Company 
420 North Eighth Street 
Ponca City, 74601 

Dr, Maurice P. Walraven, Director 
Special Education 
State Department of Education 
4545 Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma City, 73105 

PROFESSIONAL STAFF: 

Ron- p. Stewart, Executive Director 
4901 North Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma Citv. 73105 
(405) 521-3986 ' 

Mrs. Elois Kirkpatrick, Secretary 
4901 North Lincoln Boulevard 
Oklahoma Citv, 73105 
(405) 521-3986 



APPENDIX 



A. Local Advisory Committees 



The State Board should strengthen the 
provision for local advisory committees for 
vocational i)ro.u;rarns as part of the legal 
contract hetween local districts and the State 
Board. 

BackLjround: Use of local advisory com- 
mittees appears to be mandated under the 
State Plan, Part I 3.22-2: ^'The use of advi- 
sory committees, the assurance of employ- 
ment opi)ortunities. and the establishment of 
evaluation procedures shall be included in 
*he application." 

That is not stron^q enou.^h. In attachments 
for Form VE GOOG. revised April 1971, there 
is lan^ua,i;e that says ''programs will meet 
standards, provisions and requirements of 
the State Plan." Hence if that document's 
provisions on local acK'isory committees is 
streni^thcned, the application's items become 
part of the legal contract betwx^en district 
and board. Failure to comply would be 
grounds for withholding reimbursement. 

Local advisory committees can create 
more involvement in vocational education, 
assist in making instruction more relevant to 
local and regional occupational demand 
needs, and contribute to better employment 
opportunities for graduates. Also, if career 
education is to become a reality, state agen- 
cies must work more closely with local dis- 
tricts and administrators. 

The need for creation of more local ad- 
visory committees and their more effective 
use is shown clearly by Project No. 17, Di- 
vision of Research, Planning and Evaluation: 
"A Descriptive Study of Oklahoma's Voca- 
tional and Technical Education Local Ad- 



\'isory Committees," by Charles O. Hopkins 
and Kenneth L. Ritter. January 1972. 

This study was based upon a query in- 
strument to 1,636 instructors, of whom 55.5 
percent, or 908, responded. The progn:rn area 
with hi^jhest questionnaire returns was Busi- 
ness and Office occupations, with 80.2 per- 
cent. Lowest was Health Occupations with 
4(1.8 i)ercent. 

From the returns, and on the assumption 
that these teachers were typical of their 
l^eers, the following projections and conclu- 
sions were drawn: Nearly two-thirds of the 
teachers do not have assistance of advisory 
L'ommittees; of those who do, nearly nine 
of ten feel they have been beneficial in pro- 
gram planning; committees meet once or 
twMce a year or held no formal meeting; 
number of committee members varies; the 
largest benefit was formulating program ob- 
jectives (which can be evaluated) and help- 
ing get employment of students. From re- 
spondents in program areas of T & I, Tech- 
nical Education and Health Occupations, 
answers indicated that only 10 percent felt 
they did not receive substantial help from 
their committees. Other program areas rated 
benefits higher among the projected 605 
teachers who have committees, 

(In May a letter was sent by Byrle Kil- 
lian, assistant state director, to supervisors 
of each occupational instruction area for all 
programs, stressing importance of state and 
local advisory committees. The letter, while 
emphasizing advisory committees values, did 
not indicate other than voluntary compliance 
but does indicate parallel thinking to the 
Council.) 
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B: Secondary Vocational Enrollment (1971-72 AVTS) 

(Enrollment projected autumn 1971 before final year's figure of 7,276) 

1. Total number of individuals enrolled in area schools 6,896 

2. Percentage of area school enrollment of the total vocatit^nal and technical enrollment 

in the state lO.SVf- 

'S. Percent of students that area schools serve in the counties designated depressed 14.7'.; 

4. Maximum capacity of area schools (maximum class load) 9,153 

a. Percent maximum vocational-technical enrollment will serve 13.98'/; 

b. Percent maximum counties designated depressed vocational-technical enrollment 

served 19.367c 

c. Maximum capacity of area schools in counties designated depressed 7,475 

5. Percentage of area school enrollment of vocational enrollment less Vocational Ag- 
riculture and Home Economics 61.7'/< 

6. Percent maximum vocational-technical enrollment will serve less Vocational Agri- 
culture and Home Economics _ 82.0^/c 

7. Secondary enrollment (14-18 yrs.) ^ 185,046 in 1970 

= 190,375, 1972 estimate 

8. Vocational-technical enrollment — 65,443 (projected 1971-72) 

a. Vocational-technical enrollment in counties designated depressed — 38,592 (58.97%) 

b. Non-depressed counties vocational-technical enrollment z=; 26,851 (4L02%) 

9. AVTS enrollment ^ 6,896 

a, AVTS enrollment in counties designated depressed = 5,686 (82.457) 

b. Non-depressed counties AVTS enrollment — 1,210 (17.54%) 

10. AVTS maximum enrollment _ 9,153 

a. Depressed counties AVTS may enroll =r 7,475 {81M%) 

b. Non-depressed counties AVTS may enroll — 1,678 (18.33%) 

10.5% 

11. VT enrollment / AVTS enrollment 

65,443 6,896 14.7% 



12. Depressed counties VT enrollment / Depressed AVTS enrollment 
38,592 5,686 

13.98% 



13. a. Maximum capacity of AVTS / Maximum VT enrollment 
65,443 9,153 

19.36% 



b, VT depressed counties enrollment / Maximum depressed counties AVTS enroll. 
38,592 7,475 

.617 



14. a. 11,161/6,896.0 = 61.7% area school enrollment of total vocational-technical enroll- 

ment less Agriculture and Home Economics 

.82 



b. 11,161/ 9,153.0 = 82% maximum vocational-technical enrollment will serve in AV- 

TS less Agriculture and Home Economics 



C: Follow-Up of 1970 Graduates, Tulsa 



Background of the Study: To delGrminc 
principal acti\-ities of the Class ni" 1970 fol- 
iowinn i^i'culualion. As an essoinia] urehmin- 
ary stop, cooperation oi' the orospcoi i vc urad- 
iKitcs was request orl in senior assemi^hes 
hold in all nine Tulsa hinh schools during 
April, U)70. Students were iiiTormeci that 
each year, if the>- responded to the question- 
naii'c. they would be sent a lis! oi' current 
addresses of the i^raduates from their hii^^h 
school. Each pi'ospeot i ve Liraduate then was 
asked to complete a card .i;i\'in^ addresses of 
three local adults thixjut^li wlioni he could al- 
ways be reaclunl. 

In November. 1970. postal card question- 
naires were mailed to all ^i^raduates. Those 
who did not return the first questionnaire 
were surveyed again l^y mail in January, 
1971. From February t(.) April, informatio'^n 
concerning those still not responding was so- 
licited by teleplione, either from tJie grad- 
uate himself or from one of three adults 
whose names he had listed. Information was 
finally secured regarding 4,607. or 99.9/r., of 
the graduates. (It was learned that two grad- 
uates wei'c deceased 'and three could not be 
located.) All data reporLecl herein for the 
Class of 1970 are based upon activities of 
these 4 607 former students. Comparative 
data for the Classes of 1964 and 1967 are de- 
rived from earliei- follow-up studies conduct- 
ed by the Instructional Research Department. 

Major Findings: It was revealed that 
only ll/Syi of the 1970 graduates were mar- 
ried at the time they responded to the ques- 
tionnaire, in contrast with 13. IV^. of the 1967 
graduates. Since 1970 questionnaires were 
mailed some three months earlier than in 
1967, the difference observed is not regarded 
as indicative of any trend toward a later 
marriage age. 

Only minor changes from 1967 to 1970 were 
shown in the types of activities pursued. The 
rate of unemployment had more than dou- 
bled — from 2.5'/' to — but this merely 
reflects a higher unemployment rate in the 
total labor force at this time. The number in 
the ariiied forces declined from 7.6% to 4.5%, 
which reflects the national trend toward a 
reduced military force. 

Shown was a differing curriculum need 
among schools. Those which send more than 
a third of their graduates directly into the 
labor market certainly require a curriculum 
emphasis quite different from those where 
up to 80'/; of graduates enroll in a college or 
university. The need for more adequate job 
preparation in high school is emphasized by 
the fact that in three of the schools more than 
87< of the graduates are unemployed and 
seeking work. 



Two patterns evident during the 1P67 
study are confirmed by the 1970 data. One is 
tiiai s].UM!fieant]\" m<^rc bo\> tiian. uirls })U!-- 
sue funhei' education in a colleiic^ or univei-- 
sily. Tile other is tliat the em ).■)!( ^vnieiM rate 
cf "i.:-]' . foi- qirls is more tlian double the :>.'>' . 
ViWv je])oried by boys. 

Th.ere is an interestinq pritiern of college 
attendaiire by Tulsa hi^li scb.o.ol graduati.'s. 
Th.e di aniatie impact of the new Tulsa Junior' 
Ci'lle.L^e is e\ idenced by the favt that 501, or 
of oiw graduates who sou^lit higher 
educatio]). were enrolled in TJC While Okla- 
homa State University continues as the most 
popula:- school with Tulsa graduates, others 
such as the Uni\x^rsity of Tul.sa and North- 
eastern State College nave suffered a per- 
ceptible loss. Another continuing ti'end is 
that each \-ear fewer of our graduates go out 
of state to school. 

Almo.st 83', of our .students who seek 
liigher education enroll in a c /ge or uni- 
versity within this state. An aovational II',, 
go to school in one of the adjoining states (^f 
Arkarisas. jMissouri. Kansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, or Texas, leaving only about 6[< or 
160 students, who travel outside this region 
in pursuit of further education. 

Among 290 graduates enrolled in other 
types of special schools, 82.9'^ of boys and 
40.7'/ of girls are attending vocational or 
technical schools. An additional 32.3% of the 
girls are* in business colleges. Much of this 
type of education is available in our high 
schools. 

Insofar as possible, students should be 
helped to see the need to prepare themselves 
while in high school to enter the world of 
work, and thereby avoid expensive, time- 
consuming private training at a later date. 

As to types of employment, again, as in 
1967, clerical jobs occupied two-thirds of the 
employed girls, with most of the rest in either 
service or sales occupations. Almost 29% of 
the boys were employed on semi-skilled jobs, 
with anoth<i:r 30V< doing unskilled work. Most 
of the remaining boys were employed in cler- 
ical, service, or sales positions. Two facts are 
evident: first is that clerical training in high 
school offers a girl a very marketable skill, 
and sec! nd is that the 142 boys doing unskill- 
ed work could no doubt have profited from 
a more specialized program of job prepara- 
tion in high school. 

Conclusions: Past experience indicates 
that activities of the 1970 graduates are a 
very accurate prediction of what current stu- 
dents in these same high schools are likely to 
do following graduation. It is hoped that, 
knowing this, each principal and his staff will 
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seek to make whatever revisions they see as 
needed in their educational programs. Only 
if this is done will the considerable effort 
and expense devoted to this studv be justi- 
fied. 

The secona phase of the study will seek 
not only current activities of the graduates, 



but their evaluation of the adequacy of their 
hi^h school educational proj^ram. This type 
of information may be of even greater inter- 
est to the personnel working in our nine 
Tulsa senior high schools. — Dr. Paul I Mc- 
Cloud. 



D: On Site Program Evaluations 



Shown in the following table are percent- 
ages, based on averages of schools evaluated 
the past school year, in a student follow-up. 
Approximately 20 percent of all programs 
were evaluated by teams, with input by ad- 
ministrators and instructors. These are se- 



lected samples of gross averages in a variety 
of skill programs. The evaluations were su- 
pervised by the State Department's Division 
of Research Planning and Evaluation, with 
Ralph Ross as project director. 



Total Graduates and Student Dropout 

percentages are based on completion 
card returns only. 

Available for Placement and Not 
Available for Employment percentages 
and each respective sub-category are 
based on follow-up card returns only. 

TOTAL GRADUATES 
AVAILABLE FOR PLACEMENT 

Employed/ related occupations 

Eniplo3^ed non-related occupations 

Seeking employment 

Employed part-time 
NOT AVAILABLE FOR EMPLOYMENT 

Continuing related education 

Continuing non-related education 

In armed forces 

Not in labor force 

Unknown 
STUDENT DROPOUT 

Employed/ related occupations 
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_o 
'C 

< 

23.9 
33.6 
72.1 
18.3 
5.5 
4.1 
66.4 
54.2 
29.4 
9.9 
.6 
5.9 
4.4 
10.1 
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Q 

52.4 
41,3 
79.6 
14.4 
3.4 
2.6 
58.7 
47.0 
27.4 
6.1 
14.7 
4.8 
7.7 
18.9 
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Q 

96.1 
77.8 
71.4 
17.9 
10.7 

22.2 
25.0 
50.0 

12.5 
12.5 
3.9 



a; 

94.4 
52.9 
73.3 

8.9 
15.6 

2.2 
47.1 
62.5 



U 

IS 
o 

44.0 
51.5 
62.8 
20.0 
8.6 
8.6 
48.5 
30.2 
6.1 



22.5 57.6 
15.0 6.1 
4.4 12.1 
9.1 
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44.8 
30.4 
52.9 
29.4 
11.8 

5.9 
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25.7 
33.3 

5.1 
23.1 
12.8 
12.3 
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50.4 
36.2 
68.0 
15.6 
11.5 
4.9 
63.8 
47.7 
25.1 
.5 
19.6 
7.1 
8.7 
7.0 
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85.6 
53.4 
75.5 
19.1 
4.3 
1.1 
46.6 
59.7 
11.0 
2.4 
22.0 
4.9 
5.6 
6.3 
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81.8 
32.3 
55.0 
20.0 
15.0 
10.0 
67.7 
28.6 
26.2 
11.9 
14.3 
19.0 
3.9 
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28.6 
44.4 
25.0 

25.0 
50.0 
55.6 
80.0 



20.0 
'5.7 
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E: STATISTICAL DATA (OTIS - STATE PLAN) 



1, The overall dropout rate is lowest in 
Health Occupations Trainini; amf)n.q the sev- 
en major program divisions (12). Hic^hest 
rate is Home Economics Useful (75). Others: 
Technical and Trade & Industrial each (58); 
Vocational Agi'icullure (55); Distributive Ed- 
ucation COd): Business and Office Education 
(29); Home Economics. Gainful (23). 

2. On graduates available for placement 
the rate is Health Occupations, 79,2V( ; T&I, 
50.2^; ; Business and Office Education, 47.9';( ; 
Distributive Education. 40.6^^; Vocational 



Agriculture. 



Technical Education, 



27.2/; ; Home Economics. Gainful, 27 



3. Participation rate of the disadvantaged 
is highest in T&I. followed by Home Eco- 
nomics, Vocational Agriculture, Health, Of- 
fice. Technical and Distributive, 

4. There is a negative demand-supply fac- 
tor for technical graduates. Full time public 
education provides 42. 5S of trained technical 
manpower supply. The program area in tech- 



nical education with the largest oversupply 
is drafting and design (258 persons) but some 
lack of jobs for those trained at a higher level 
might be attributed to lower level trainee 
irom a T&rl drafting program, coming in at 
available entry level jobs. 

5. Estimated average cost per student, 
per year, local and federal, is: Vocational 
Agriculture. $142.56; Distributive Education, 
$158,28; Health, $220,98; Home Economics, 
Useful. $83,40; Home Economics, Gainful, 
$153,47; Office Education, $217.22; Technical, 
$359.68; T&I, $224.95, 

6. Funding Distribution: 

Federal State Local 

Regular 

Progran^s $5,125,000 55,396,681 $16,474,319 
Special and 

Categorical 1,983,000 5,091,000 



Total $7,108,000 $5,396,681 $21,565,319 
Grand Total: $34,070,000 
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It is better to light a candle 
than to curse the darkness*' 



FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



52 COURSES OFFERED 



^^^^ ol*" 




ELECTRONICS AND ELECTRICITY 

Electrical Maintenance 

El ectro-Mechanlcal 

Industrial Electronics 

Industrial Electrical Maintenance 

Industrial Instrumentation 

Television Electronics 
FOOD SERVICES 

Baking ' 

Culinary Arts 
FURNITURE UPHOLSTERY 
LEATHERCRAFT INDUSTRY 

Bootmaking 

Saddlemaking 

Shoe, Boot and Saddle Repair 
Shoe Repair 
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